As problems of foreign policy grow more complex, 
the possibilities for intelligent citizen participa- 
tion in shaping them seem to grow more remote. 
Indeed, Mr. Dwight Macdonald, writing in the 
latest issue of Commentary, argues that even the 
attempt at citizen involvement in questions of 
national policy is a waste of time. Foreign policy, 
he writes, “is an area where it might theoretically 
make a difference which party or candidate one 
voted for... But it is just here that (a) the ama- 
teur voter cannot be expected to have any sensible 
opinion, and (b) there is no detectable difference 
between the parties.” Our national elections are 
thus “elaborate techniques for avoiding rather 
than resolving issues.” 

Mr. Norman Podhoretz, the editor of Commen- 
tary, tends to agree. In his editorial on the Mac- 
donald observations he writes that the President 
“is bound by intractable conditions that can only 
be manipulated within very severe limits. Nixon, 
it is safe to say, would act no differently from 
Kennedy or Humphrey in a critical situation . . . 
To that extent, national politics in America have 
come to resemble . . . the game of ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ 
that characterized eighteenth century politics 
in England. Intellectuals can hardly be expected 
to take much interest in the game, since they are 
accustomed to thinking of politics in ideological 
terms and are happier when they can confront a 
situation in which the right contends unambig- 
uously against the left.” The moral? If intellectuals 
wish to change the world “let them work on the 
consciousness of their age and forget about parties 
and movements.” 

There is obviously a large measure of truth in 
what Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Podhoretz say. Our 
society has reached a level of stability (they might 
call it inertia) where any major shifts in national 
policy, any radical departures from the norm, 
are politically impossible. The old arguments be- 
tween laissez-faire capitalism and a welfare state 
are settled: we have a welfare state and the only 
question between the politicians is whether it shall 
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be conserved as it is or expanded. The old argu- 
ments between isolationism and internationalism 
are settled, too: the question now is what forms 
our internationalism will take. 

But the uses to which Mr. Macdonald and Mr. 
Podhoretz put these truths are dangerous. Stabil- 
ity and consensus within a society do not mean 
the end of politics: to think so is to define politics 
as fratricide. Rather, they mean that politics can 
be creative in a way that would not be possible 
were the basic structure and goals of a society not 
agreed upon. 

This is particularly true in the area of foreign 
affairs. The foreign policy issues that both politi- 
cians and voters should define and debate this 
year would not be issues at all had not the funda- 
mental directions of American foreign policy al- 
ready been decided. 

Mr. Macdonald, apparently, would have a poli- 
tics of the barricades or no politics at all. But the 
real issues in politics are seldom so dramatic; they 
may even seem pedestrian or academic and “far 
removed from the life of the average citizen.” But 
they can still, within the context of the given “in- 
tractable conditions,” make all the difference to 
the nation’s prosperity and even to its survival. 


The average intelligent citizen, the “amateur,” 
is not competent to decide the technicalities of the 
defense debate or the complexities of the budget, 
but he can make an informed judgment on poli- 
tical and economic priorities, on which aspects of 
our national program he thinks should be put 
first. In 1952 he could, and should, have had some 
views on the “containment” or “liberation” argu- 
ment, and in 1960 he can, and again should, have 
views on whether our present and future response 
to the challenge of world Communism should be 
primarily military or economic. 

These, and many others, are questions over 
which the citizen has some control; they are not 
remote from his concerns or alien to his interests. 
They are the real issues that must involve us all— 
politicians and citizens—this election year. 
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As America and the Soviet Union move closer to 
the possibility of significant mutual arms reduc- 
tion, speculation increases about Soviet intentions, 
both in the disarmament and test ban talks just 
concluded in Geneva and in the Summit conference 
scheduled for May. The New Republic sees some 
cause for hope in the fact that, while “nothing of 
great importance is likely to be concluded, . . . the 
pe of something’s being decided sometime will 

kept alive. That, for all concerned, is good poli- 
tics and good policy; for the alternative is to infer 
that diplomacy is useless and that the interests of 
the Soviet Union and the West are at every point 
inevitably and eternally irreconcilable.” 

In a lead editorial for April 4, The New Repub- 
lic cautions against such negativism. “Despair,” the 
editors write, “may be more dangerous than illu- 
sion.” We are obliged to face the paradox of de- 
fense and survival; “We are required to ‘catch up’ 
with the Russians in rocketry, modernize and en- 
large and diversify our conventional forces, beef-up 
NATO and help under-defended nations to arm 
themselves. And at the same time we must propose 
and be willing to carry out enforceable measures 
for slowing down the arms race . . . Opportunities 
for settling disputes can be seized, indeed, must be 
created—so long as it is remembered that there are 
times when nothing fails like success.” 


“The war with Communism is a pervasive con- 
flict between alien political philosophies, and, being 
such, victory must be sought in the minds of men. 
Yet most of the discussion of policy in a nuclear 
age has been framed in technological terms and 
carried on more by physicists and engineers than 
by social scientists.” Charles E. Osg writing in 
The Journal of Conflict Resolution (Vol. Ill, No. 
4), analyzes “the dynamics of human thinking” that 
have forced us along the present course of our nuc- 
lear policy and left few outlets for possible alter- 
native strategies. 

Mr. Osgood develops three main criteria for the 
evaluation of current policies. These are: (a) sup- 
port of our way of life; (b) reduction of the threat 
of nuclear destruction; (c) feasibility for our coun- 
try. In the light of these criteria, he examines and 
finds unsatisfactory such popularly held theories of 
defense as preventive war, Saiseate through mas- 
sive retaliation, and limited war. All attempts at 
mutual disarmament have failed on the ground of 
feasibility, Mr.. Osgood writes. “The high level of 
existing tensions magnifies biased tions of 
what is equable and fosters self-fulfilling prophecies 
about the intractability of the enemy.” 
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In what he calls “graduated unilateral disengage- 
ment” Mr. Osgood sees the best hope for a rational 
policy. This policy requires two phases: (1) rever- 
sal of the tension/arms-race spiral, and (2) main- 


_ taining the peace. In Phase 1 we can reduce the 


threat to our survival and make possible the em- 
ployment of other policies chiefly by intelligently 
manipulating the condition of the external threat 
perceived by the Russians. Once the condition of 
threat is reduced, longer-term policies designed to 
strengthen and maintain the peace (disarmament) 
could be instituted (Phase Il). Mr. Osgood’s pro- 
posal calls on the U.S. to undertake unilateral ac- 
tion to a larger extent than it has been willing to 
risk in the past. However, he believes that “sincere 
desire on the part of the Russians to avoid the 
eventuality of a ‘hot’ nuclear war, coupled with 
their anxiety about the spread of nuclear weapons 
and the pressure of world opinion, would force 
them to reciprocate rather than take advantage of 
these unilateral steps.” 


In the April Foreign Affairs, Chester Bowles out- 
lines the basic assumptions of a new policy intend- 
ed to help Americans and the Chinese Nationalists 
relate their aims more progressively to develop- 
ments in Asia during the next decade. These as- 
sumptions are: that the Peking government is in 
firm control of mainland China; that mainland Chi- 
na will develop “fiercely expansionist tendencies” 
toward the weaker states of Southeast Asia; and 
that a primary aim of American policy should be to 
prevent this. Although at present we cannot hope 
to settle any major differences with the Peking re- 
gime, we ought to realize, Mr. Bowles writes, that 
any effective disarmament program will require Pe- 
king's participation. On the subject of Formosa, our 
policy should, for the time being, continue to guar- 
antee and enforce the right of the island’s inhabi- 
tants to independence of the Communist orbit. For- 
mosa’s future security, however, will d most 
heavily on “the orderly political growth of the non- 
Communist nations of Asia,” and it will be as much 
in our own national interest to encourage Formosa’s 
independence and eventual prosperity as to restore 
friendly ties with the mainland Chinese, “if it ever 
becomes practicable.” 

e 
“Morality and Foreign Policy,” a two-part article 


by John Courtney Murray (America, March 19 and 
March 26), is also highly recommended. 
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CHRISTIAN PACIFISM: AN ORTHODOX VIEW 


The Non-violence Position Represents “a Principled Refusal to Look at Reality” 


Frederick D. Wilhelmsen 


I take it as axiomatic that any battle between ar- 
mies, if it is going to be fought at all and thus won 
or lost, must be fought upon a common field of 
battle. And if this holds true for battles it holds 
equally true for debates upon fundamental spiritu- 
al absolutes: unless the theoretical grounds are com- 
mon to both parties argument is futile. Precisely 
because of this, debate is often futile in our time 
because agreement upon fundamentals is rarely 
possible within a world as badly fissioned spiritually 
as is our own. It is often better to retire from the 
game than merely go through the motions mecha- 
nically, scoring debater’s points and winning empty 
victories due to a superiority in dialectical skills. 
Having meditated long upon the current debate 
about pacifism and the traditional doctrine of the 
just war, a debate prompted by the discovery and 
development of atomic energy, I have often thought 
that the participants in the argument were talking 
about different things, debatable things, which 
were simply not being debated at all. This impres- 
sion was deepened when I addressed the question 
as it is being argued within a Christian context. 
The defenders of the traditional doctrine of the 
just war—a doctrine to which I adhere—seemed to 
me to be men who rested their case almost exclu- 
sively upon philosophical grounds, upon conclu- 
sions deducible from the natural law. The advo- 
cates of pacifism (I abstract from considering the 
case of those who advocate surrender: non-violent 
resistance is not surrender but precisely resistance 
of a certain kind) seemed to argue from properly 
theological grounds, from an appeal to the beati- 
tudes as urging non-violent resistance to evil and 
from the Christian call to a personal perfection 
which excludes the possibility of killing another 
human being under any circumstances. Gandhi's 
frank preference for the “violent” man over the 
coward has been cited by Christian pacifists who 
do not condemn legitimate self-defense by a na- 
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tion as such, but who see in it an inferior incarna- 
tion of the fullness of the Christian life. 

The just war doctrine does not meet this posi- 
tion because the just war doctrine proceeds from 
natural and philosophical premises whose limits 
preclude any consideration of the meaning of Chris- 
tian love and perfection as such. I would suggest 
that Christian “traditionalists” might better engage 
the pacifists on a common ground were they to ar- 
gue directly from the very heart of Christian dog- 
ma itself. This would not only make discussion pos- 
sible but it would turn the flank of the pacifist 
counter-attack against the traditional doctrine: i.e., 
the contention, itself irrelevant to pacifism theoreti- 
cally but convenient as a dialectical rebuttal, that 
the just war doctrine was elaborated in a pre-atomic 
age and has been rendered irrelevant by the fiat 
of history. 

I should like this small essay to be nothing other 
than the initiation of such an argument by a man 
who thinks within the orthodox Christian tradition. 
Permit me to marshall my thesis under three head- 
ings: evil; love; tragedy. 


Implicit in the non-violent position is the assump- 
tion that love will eventually conquer evil and win 
the world for Christ, even if temporarily a Com- 
munist victory by force of arms would be over- 
whelming. Now I suggest that this doctrine en- 
shrines a conception both of love and of history 
that are debatable on grounds common to the tra- 
ditions of Christian theology as those traditions 
have grown up within the Western world. Imply- 
ing that the powers of evil shall be overcome by 
what it considers to be a manifestation of Christian 
love, the non-violence position is guilty of what 
Dr. Eric Voegelin would call a principled refusal 
to look at reality. The contention is completely be- 
yond the experience of the human race: evil un- 
resisted simply feeds upon itself; the Hitler of the 
Berlin bunker of 1945 and the criminals surrounding 
him were worse men than they were when they as- 
sumed power in 1933. 

The pacifist position assumes that the free will 
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of man can eventually, if not today then tomorrow 
or sometime in the future, be bound by the mere 
presence of the good. Yet it is the testimony of the 
race and the teaching of St. Paul that whereas we 
would do the good, we often do the evil. Knowl- 
edge of goodness, the presumed effect of non-vio- 
lent resistance against tyranny, would not necessa- 
rily mitigate or eliminate that tyranny. Implicit in 
the position is a doctrine of love that is not Chris- 
tian and that evinces that subtle materialization 
of the spiritual that is common to religious tradi- 
tions that came to fruition beyond the borders of 
historic Christendom. 

The issue demands elucidation. The East, con- 
ceiving love as it does in terms of a subtle “energy” 
radiating from the good man and bringing under 
its sweet yoke those exposed to its influence, im- 
plies that love is a kind of lofty “force” superior 
to matter but functioning much the same way as 
does a magnet with reference to steel. Exposed to 
love (in this instance as manifested in non-violent 
resistance), evil would wither away and the hard- 
ness of the hearts of men would disappear and 
charity would thus conquer the world. 

St. Thomas Aquinas would have found in this 
doctrine a confusion between efficient and final 
causality and the whole tradition of scholastic the- 
ology would have rejected it on the grounds that 
the free will of man can be bound only by the Vis- 
ion of God, that the good here below does not 
necessarily elicit the love of the human heart, be- 
cause even God Himself as known in the darkness 
of faith by men here below can be rejected, be- 
cause every good encountered this side of beati- 
tude is perforce limited and therefore exclusive of 
other goods. Were this not true, men would not 
be free to choose between what is morally good 
and that good residing in all sin that makes sin a 
permanent attraction for the human race. I can 
have a thousand reasons for loving the good, for 
surrendering myself to a human or to a divine per- 
son, but none of these reasons constrains my will. 

Precisely here lies the mystery of human freedom. 
The non-violent theology, by preaching an inevi- 
tability—quasi or absolute—of the victory of good- 
ness, not only confuses the nature of goodness but 
destroys the freedom of man. This doctrine on the 
will implies a doctrine on the meaning of history 
that displays all the marks of classical millenarian- 
ism: i.e., the doctrine assumes that its followers 
have discovered the key to peace on earth; it as- 
sumes that history is redeemable this side of apo- 
calypse and judgment; it assumes that the powers 
of evil can be bound by the forces of good within 
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But orthodox Christianity has insisted throughout 
two thousand years that there is no heaven on earth 
and that there is no way to end the power of the 
Prince of this World short of that transcendence of 
history which is apocalypse. The tradition has re- 
spected the mystery of evil that each man experi- 
ences in the depths of his freedom. A theology 
whose inner logic denies human freedom and 
preaches an end to evil within history can hardly 
call itself Christian. 


The Roman Catholic Church made of Thomas 
Aquinas her Common Doctor, and when he con- 
fronts the precept of not resisting evil he speaks 
out of a context that ought to reveal even more 
radically the different theologies of love motivating 
the orthodox Christian tradition and the doctrine 
of non-violent resistance. Aquinas argues the issue 
in an extremely provocative context: the morality 
of a religious order of men directed to soldiering! 
He comes out for the validity of such an order on 
the grounds that it is entirely proper that “a religi- 
ous order be established for soldiering, not indeed 
for any worldly purpose, but for the defense of 
divine worship and public safety, or also of the 
poor and oppressed, according to Psalm Ixxxi, 4: 
Rescue the poor, and deliver the needy out of the 
hand of the sinner.” 

Even when one abstracts from the historical con- 
ditions themselves obviously bound up with the 
Middle Ages, it should be clear that we are moving 
here in a spiritual and intellectual climate that has 
nothing to do with any kind of hierarchy that would 
permit soldiering as a kind of concession to human 
weakness. We rather face the mind of the same 
Aquinas who earlier had argued that the soldier 
who refers the good of his country in a just war 
to God as ground and cause of all goodness enters 
into a business which “may be the cause of martyr- 
dom.” The Common Doctor of the Catholic Church 
clearly has no inferiority complex when he discusses 
war, and let it be noted that his arguments move 
from theological rather than philosophical prem- 
ises. 

In the article first cited St. Thomas faces square- 
ly the precept to resist evil and replies that a man 
may refrain from resisting evil and thus attain per- 
fection provided that it is “expedient to act thus for 
the spiritual welfare of others.” He goes on to con- 
demn out of court those who tolerate passively the 
wrongs done to others: “this pertains to imperfec- 
tion, or even to vice.” Let us note carefully the em- 
phasis placed upon the Other. I refrain from resist- 
ing evil and attain perfection if this will benefit 
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spiritually the Other. I fight if by fighting I protect 
the Other. 

There is not a word here suggesting Gandhi's 
emphasis upon the personal perfection of the man 
resisting evil, nor is there anything that calls to 
mind the mystique the Christian pacifist throws 
around his own understanding of spiritual com- 
mand to self-perfection through the practice of the 
beatitudes. For Aquinas my perfection seems little 
more than a bi-product of my being about my 
brother’s business, little more than a consequence 
of my concentrating upon the rights and wrongs 
of other men. The love here is ecstatic, almost 
erotic in Sombart’s and Dawson’s sense of the term. 

In another context St. Thomas says that I ought 
violently to resist an unjust attack from an ag- 
gressor if by so resisting him I can deter him from 
his act and thus bring him to see the evil of his 
ways. Given the proper circumstances, therefore, 
violent resistance can well be demanded by the very 
law of Christian love itself. I ought to love my ene- 
my so much that I am courageous enough to take 
up the sword against him. To fight cleanly is hard- 
ly enough, but to fight with love calls for a heroism 
that is truly a nailing of oneself upon the cross, 
a sacrifice of self for the Other that transcends the 
limits of the flesh because here the Other to whom 
I sacrifice myself is my enemy and my sacrifice is 
precisely the sword I take up against him. 

This doctrine is bound to shock the non-violent 
resister because to him love is essentially egocentric 
and because for him the Other exists largely as an 
instrument whereby he can achieve his own per- 
fection. I would suggest that the pacifist’s customary 
social irresponsibility follows precisely from this 
warped conception of the meaning of love. But the 
orthodox call to perfection is primarily a call to 
perfect the Other and thereby become perfected. 

The Thomistic doctrine on war and violence is 
by no means a purely “natural law” doctrine; it is 
all that, of course, but it is a theology as well. Main- 
taining, as indicated, that a soldier who dies not 
alone directly for the faith (who is a martyr by 
definition, according to Aquinas) but for his coun- 
try when engaged in a just war (provided that 
the soldier lay down his life because the good of 
his nation is wrapped within the infinite goodness 
of God) St. Thomas sees the soldier as a possible 
martyr and saint precisely in his role as soldier. 
The Incarnation could not be expressed more com- 
pactly: the temporal is so thoroughly saturated with 
the spiritual that the very act of fighting under arms 
can partake of the awful and mysterious battle be- 
tween good and evil themselves. 


Orthodoxy can be defined as the refusal to dis- 
solve the tension that forms human existence into 
a cross. Orthodoxy, as Chesterton once wrote, is the 
making of the lion to lie down with the lamb with- 
out the lion thereby becoming lamblike. The tragic 
moment rooted in the very heart of man is denied 
by the pacifist when he advances against us the in- 
conceivability of modern war. Modern war is un- 
thinkable. Let us admit that at the very outset. But 
what is unintelligible to man (such as chance) 
might be intelligible to God. St. Thomas tells us 
that a judge who orders a thief put to death acts 
rightly, but he adds that the thief’s wife who pleads 
for the life of her husband because she has chil- 
dren to feed also acts rightly. The more universal 
good might well confllict with the less universal, 
but he who is in charge of a less universal good is 
bound in duty to pursue it. 

Yves Simon, commenting on this teaching, raises 
the hypothetical question of a gravely sick father 
whose son is at his bedside trying to keep him alive. 
God reveals to the son in a private revelation that 
it is His Will that the boy’s father die by morning. 
What ought the son to do? Simon answers unequi- 
vocably: the son ought to do everything in his 
power to keep his father alive. If God wants the old 
gentleman dead, that is God's business; his is to 
do his duty as a son. This is God’s will for him. 

When applied to the possibility of an atomic 
war this principle takes on an awesome m 
and reveals what might well be the final test for 
the human race. If God were to will the twilight 
of civilization in an atomic war this would be God's 
affair, not the West’s. What God would will of the 
West would be that it do its duty come what may. 
The West would be foolish indeed to seek such a 
destiny in armed conflict with the Soviet Union, but 
if forced to armed conflict in the defense of justice, 
the tradition says clearly that the West in all con- 
science would have to shoulder this duty. 

Western Christendom has taught us all that re- 
surrection from death is the meaning itself of faith, 
that spiritual death is a death more final for the 
human spirit than honorable defeat, even if that 
defeat should lay waste the world. The cosmos it- 
self, and its destruction in some awful atomic Gét- 
terdimmerung would not be too high a price to pay 
for man’s answer to this supreme challenge. And let 
us be assured of one thing, for this, too, our Chris- 
tian inheritance teaches us: that if the world were 
thus stilled and silent, bereft of the voice of man, 
it would have seen apocalypse. The night would 
have passed and man would have entered into his 
inheritance. 
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THE PUBLIC AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Ithiel de Sola Pool 


In this country we are fond of polling the public 
to find out what it thinks about practically any given 
subject. We have thousands of polls about foreign 
policy, and the public is ever ready to express at- 
titudes on any question, no matter how complex, 
about which it might be asked. It is even ready, ap- 
parently, to express its convictions on problems 
which do not exist. One poller, for example, con- 
ducted a survey on the public attitude toward the 
“Metallic Metals Act.” He found that a good sixty 
percent of the public had an opinion about this act 
and a majority of them were in favor of it—even 
though the “act” existed only in the poller’s imagi- 
nation. 

This example merely points up what should al- 
ready be clear: that in being asked to judge foreign 
policy, most people are being asked to judge things 
of which they have no direct knowledge. They are 
being asked to judge behavior of countries where 
they have never been; to make policy decisions on 
matters which they have never faced in their per- 
sonal lives. And it is not at all clear that this is a good 
way for democracy to work. 

This question of the role of “the people” in for- 
mulating policy has been a matter of substantial dis- 
pute among political theorists for many centuries 
now. There is a school of political theory which 
regards public opinion as valid only if it operates 
in a vacuum. Specifically, Rousseau’s condemnation 
was reserved for people who act politically out of 
self-interest. His argument was that the public 
should behave politically only with a view to the 
general will, the general will being not what a man 
thinks is best for him, but what he thinks the public 
as a whole would find best for the public as a whole. 
The attempt here is to abstract the processes of de- 
cision-making from any concern with personal ex- 
perience and special interest. 

The question for a democracy is whether this is, 
in fact, a valid view of the way a democracy ought 
to operate, or whether there is not a great deal to 
be said in favor of that kind of public opinion in 
which each group does represent a special part of 
a problem—those aspects of public policy in which 
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the group has direct, personal experience and cor- 
responding special interests. 

There is a strong tradition in many parts of the 
world that public opinion should have nothing to 
do with foreign policy, precisely because the gen- 
eral public has so little experience with the material 
of which foreign policy is made. This is not a view 
that is popular in the United States, but in Europe 
and many other parts of the world, a sharp distinc- 
tion is generally made between domestic policy, 
which is viewed as a legitimate sphere for the op- 
eration of public opinion, and foreign policy, which 
is regarded as a special reserve for the experts. Many 
European writers, particularly, are convinced that 
foreign policy is something that the general public 
should not concern itself with. 

This is a question that has profound implications 
for any organization concerned with the public and 
foreign policy. It raises the question of whether the 
generally accepted American objective of having 
one hundred percent of the population actively ex- 
pressing themselves on matters of foreign affairs is 
really the most intelligent and desirable objective 
for such groups. 


In the first place, one might raise the question of 
whether this is even a feasible objective. Is it pos- 
sible, is it even conceivable, that the large majority 
of the population of any country will have an ac- 
tive and intelligent concern for foreign affairs? But 
this is clearly the objective that most American pub- 
lic affairs organizations set for themselves. And this 
objective may be most unrealistic. It may be a pur- 
suit of the impossible. 

At the present time, of course, it is very far from 
the case that most people are concerned. This fact 
is illustrated by a series of volumes recently pub- 
lished by the World Peace Foundation, under the 
editorship of Alfred Hero. The first one is Ameri- 
cans in World Affairs; the second is The Influence 
of Non-Governmental Groups on Foreign Policy 
Making; there is one on Opinion Leaders in Ameri- 
can Communities, and another on Mass Media. 
These volumes survey and summarize the social sci- 
ence literature that exists at the present time about 
the public and foreign affairs. 


The first volume, Americans in World Affairs, for 


example, attempts to discover just which groups in 
the population are actively concerned with foreign 
policy, not on the basis of any fresh research but 
on the basis of a very exhaustive survey of all the 
research that has been done. It does a brilliant job, 
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but at the same time it somehow assumes that, in 
the best of all possible worlds, the entire American 
people would participate in foreign affairs activities; 
it deplores the facts as it now finds them, which are 
that something less than one percent of the Ameri- 
can population conform to the ideal of what intel- 
ligent citizens ought to be, in terms of their know!- 
edge of foreign affairs, their participation in foreign 
affairs activities, and their possession of intelligent 


foreign policy attitudes. 


It is, actually, only a very small group of the pub- 
lic, about three percent, who join and participate in 
voluntary organizations activities at all, still less in 
voluntary organizations interested in questions of 
foreign policy. There exists a similar deplorable state 
of affairs in the reporting of foreign news. In terms 
of newspaper readership, foreign affairs stories have 
the lowest rating of all. A foreign affairs news story 
is likely to be read by about twelve percent of the 
people who read the newspaper. Some eighty-eight 
percent simply will not read a foreign news story. 


Politicians have a cliche for this: They say that 
nobody ever lost an election on the basis of foreign 


policy. But this depends upon how one defines for- 


eign policy. There are a whole series of issues which 
are a mixture of foreign and domestic questions 
over which many Congressmen have lost elections. 
A tariff, for example, is foreign affairs, but it is also 
domestic affairs, and “bringing the boys home from 
Korea” is another example. Nobody would deny 
that this slogan had a profound effect in the 1952 
election. But politicians exclude issues like these 
from the category “foreign affairs.” They tend to 
think of this category as something which does not 
affect people directly. 

I want to set the cliche aside as unreal, but I 
would raise the question of how far it is possible 
to get any substantial part of the public to concern 
itself with those foreign questions which really are 
not part of the immediate experience of the people 
whom a politician addresses. 


My answer is that one can never get, and can 
never expect to get, the majority of the public in- 
volved in such issues. In the first place, people have 
only a limited amount of time. There are just too 
many things that are worthwhile, important, desir- 
able to do, for anybody to give his attention to all 
of them. A democracy necessarily consists of minor- 
ities, each of which has chosen to devote its atten- 
tion to some topics of great importance to itself. It 
is unrealistic to expect that the majority, or the 
whole public, will devote itself to any foreign issue 
which is not of overriding significance in its life. 


What, then, is the proper orientation for groups 
concerned with the public and foreign policy? It 
seems to me that the least important activity for 
such groups is one that is fairly popular in this 
country, that of trying to get large numbers of peo- 
ple to express a view which they would not ordinarily 
express and somehow accumulate statistics to prove 
that, say, eighty-six percent of the American public 
thinks thus and so. This is a futile pursuit. But it is 
equally true that there is a valid approach which 
seeks to give to a certain portion of the public—that 
portion which makes the choice to be interested—a 
more realistic experience and understanding of for- 
eign affairs problems. If there is to be a fraction of 
the American public that expresses a public opin- 
ion on foreign policy, then there is a very important 
function to be served in reaching that fraction and 
giving it the kind of experience that will improve 
the bases for its conclusions. 


This is sometimes described as an approach to 
public opinion and foreign policy through opinion 
leaders, through an “elite.” The crucial point here 
is to deepen the experience of that minority of the 
public that wishes to and is able to express itself 
on foreign policy. Now, many things may deepen 
this experience. One of the most effective of them 
is international exchange, or foreign travel, and the 
result we can expect from this is not that people 
will forget their special interests but that they will 
come to see their special interests more realistically. 
The problem for the public in foreign policy is pre- 
cisely to tap vested interests, not to deny them; it 
is not to get people to discuss foreign policy in an 
abstract way quite removed from their lives, but to 
tap those aspects of foreign policy which do affect 
in a vital way the vested interests of particular 
groups, and thus to give them the kind of experi- 
ence of the policy-making process which is essen- 
tial if they are to have any kind of constructive role 
in the making of public opinion. 

There is, of course, a certain danger here. It is 
the danger that is often pointed out when people 
talk about lobbyists and pressure politics; it is the 
other side of the great historical debate begun by 
Rousseau. This seems to me, however, to be a dan- 
ger that is inherent in the operation of a democracy. 
We cannot have effective public opinion about issues 
that do not affect people vitally. We must admit 
that the forces that propel people into a direct, ac- 
tive involvement with the public policy process are 
the ones that affect their lives. The educational 
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problem is thus one of taking people who have this 
kind of motivation and giving them sufficient ex- 
perience and sufficient knowledge of the facts to 
make an informed judgment. 

To do this, one has to make a great deal of in- 
formation available to the public. But information 
alone is not enough. One must structure discussions 
of foreign affairs in such a way that people feel 
they are not merely engaged in a debating society 
but that what they are discussing has some impact, 
whether it be on the State Department, on Congress, 
or on the local press. Wherever it be, people must 
feel that they are talking to somebody who is lis- 
tening and who cares. 


It is, of course, possible for even an informed mi- 
nority to have all the facts in the world but not to 
know what to do with them. Here the question of 
leadership is vital. 

For example, the Civil Defense Administration 
can put out facts forever and these facts will be 
filed by people in their wastebaskets because they 


seem to bear no relationship to any meaningful ac- | 


tion. But if Mr. Eisenhower and the members of his 
Cabinet suddenly started sleeping in bomb shelters 
every night, this one act would profoundly change 
the whole American attitude toward civil defense 
information. The sign that people who are in a 
sition to know felt in danger, instead of feeling able 
to lead normal lives, would make everybody else 
feel endangered. Leadership is a crucial require- 
ment for getting effective public interest in any sub- 
ject and especially in a subject so “remote” as for- 
eign affairs. 

Without leadership from an informed minority, 
the majority of the citizens will have no general 
concern for foreign policy at all. I would therefore 
suggest that the non-glamorous, long-range objec- 
tive of producing in minorities a substantial under- 
standing of and commitment to foreign policy prob- 
lems is a more realistic and important goal for the 
operation of a democracy than the goal of a “dem- 
ocratic” plebiscite in which everybody expresses an 
opinion on matters which are inevitably remote from 
the experience of most of the public. 
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THE DIALOGUE AND THE COLD WAR 


Josef L. Hromadka, the distinguished Czech Protes- 
tant theologian, writes an article, “Toward a Dia- 
logue,” for the winter issue of Communio Viatorum, 
the theological quarterly published by the Ecu- 
menical Institute of the Comenius Faculty of Protes- 
tant Theology in Prague. Professor Hromadka’s 
remarks have a special interest as the observations of 
a Christian theologian from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Excerpts follow. 


The most recent events in international life have 
strengthened our hope that relaxation of tension and 
of our anxiety might be not too far ahead. For years 
have we longed for the time when we shall breathe 
more freely and arrive at a real mutual understand- 
ing. What we need for the growth of a genuine real 
ecumenical fellowship is a quiet, open and spon- 
taneous dialogue. I hope I do not engage in any 
exaggeration if I attribute the many failures of our 
ecumenical life to the lack of a genuine theological 
and personal dialogue. By dialogue I have in mind 
such talking together in which we are free of any 
prejudice, secret or open distrust, antagonism, un- 
willingness to listen to one another and to interpret 
the other side, the partner in the dialogue, ad 
meliorem partem, in the best possible way. 

The Cold War has caused terrible havoc also in 
our ecumenical interrelations, poisoned the atmos- 
phere, established a barrier between ourselves and 
made even our personal friendship very difficult. 

However, the recent changes in the international 
political life are affecting our relations also in the 
realm of the theological and ecumenical struggle. 
The Cold War had frozen and solidified our mind 
and our approach to other people. We had ceased to 
see living men with their grief and sorrow, desires 
and aspirations. Now we are beginning to see liv- 
ing faces. We are breaking through the barriers of 
cold, abstract notions and prejudices which have 

ented us from sensing the pulse of human 
ings, the radiance of their eyes, and the beating 
of their hearts. . . 

The dialogue between Eastern Orthodoxy (in- 
directly also Roman Catholicism) and Protestant 
churches and the dialogue between the younger 
and historical churches must be followed and sup- 
soot by an earnest and intensive dialogue 

een theologians and churchmen separated from 
one another by what we call the Iron Curtain. 
Most of the resolutions and pronouncements of the 
World Council of Churches reflect the political and 


psychological atmosphere of the West. It is under- 
standable and, as long as the representatives of the 
churches “behind the Iron Curtain” are very small 
in number and not admitted to the “inner circle” 
of the various ecumenical groups and commissions, 
the situation cannot be changed. 

My comments must not be understood as criticism, 
dissatisfaction and reproach. They wish only to 
point to an urgent need of the Oikumene if it should 
achieve its end and its present mission. This dialogue 
would deal not only with concrete and special 
problems of the present international situation; but 
also, and above all, with the ultimate principles 
and norms which should be our common basis and 
our court of appeal. We haven't yet discussed in 
any satisfactory way the problems of the Cold War, 
of the Chinese Republic, of Germany, and the future 
both of colonialism and economical imperialism. 
And the problems of freedom, justice, human rights, 
international ethics are still waiting for our thorough, 
open, extensive and intensive discussion. We have 
not yet overcome the preconceived idea that all 
these issues have to be interpreted against the back- 
ground of Western social, political, and cultural 
tradition. 

The challenge of the social revolution, of social- 
ism and Communism has not as yet been taken 
into serious consideration. The ways in which the- 
ologians and churchmen in socialist and Communist 
countries approach our present problems have not 
yet been analyzed and positively discussed. We 
have not yet penetrated beyond ideologies to the 
place where Christian man and Communist man 
come together to speak with one another, not as 
representatives of ideological systems, but as human 
beings with their hearts and minds, sorrows and 
sins, desires and aspirations, 

There are many people in Western churches that 
are almost yielding to a feeling of despair and 
frustration because they look at the problem from 
the point of view of ideological systems and the- 
ories, because they are not ready to listen to the 
pulse and heart of an atheist or Communist. They 
are frustrated because they see the masses of peo- 
ple without any church tradition and education. 
Hence they cannot realize that this very situation 
is not only an unfortunate predicament, but also 
a great promise for the days to come. A real open- 
hearted —— without suspicion, distrust and 
prejudice could render tremendous help not only 
to the ecumenical movement but also to our 
gling, suffering and forward-looking humanity. 
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The Revolt of the Mind by 
Tamas Aczel and Tibor Meray. 
Praeger. 449 pp. $5. 


by Thomas Molnar 


The power structure of Soviet re- 
gimes is no longer a secret chap- 
ter in the book of Communism. 
We understand now that, while 
there is practically no free ex- 
change of ideas between the mass 
of the population and the Party 
leadership and cadre, there is, 
within # latter, a permanent 
struggle of factions representing 
various interests and methods. 
The real clash takes place at the 
very top, usually as a result of 
conflicting interpretations of Mos- 
cow’s enigmatic signals; but not 
even the initiates can tell how 
deeply the repercussions of these 
clashes may penetrate the body 
of the Party, how many hangers- 
on of the suddenly condemned 
line will suffer up and down the 
hierarchy. 

One thing is, of course, clear. 
These factions have not the faint- 
est resemblance to political par- 
ties in the Western democracies; 
they are power groups within the 
same tight ideological system, and 
the latter's cohesion and inner 
discipline is, paradoxically, 
strengthened, not weakened, by 
the internecine war. Thus—in the 
Hungarian context—to present the 
Imre Nagy faction as a substan- 
tial and lasting improvement over 
the Rakosi- or Farkas- or Kadar- 
faction is to credit a Communist 
regime with two characteristics 
it does not possess: stability for 
any one group, and elasticity of 
the over-all ideology. 

Yet, the thesis of The Revolt 
of the Mind, by Tamas Aczel and 
Tibor Meray, is that the Hungar- 
ian writers, between 1949 and 


Mr. Molnar, author of the new- 
ly published Bernanos: His Pol- 
itical Thought and Prophecy, 
and a member of the faculty at 
Brooklyn College, is himself an 
exile from Communist Hungary. 
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1956, contributed in a large meas- 
ure to the “purifying storm” (a 
chapter title) which was to sweep 
away the seven lean years of the 
Rakosi era and introduce some 
sort of a libertarian socialism, 
the kind with which leftist intel- 
lectuals on either side of the Iron 
Curtain never cease to flirt. 

As the title of the book shows, 
the history of those dreadful 
years is analyzed from the writ- 
ers’ and intellectuals’ point of 
view—a point of view well-known 
to the authors who were them- 
selves representative figures of 
the intellectual life of Hungary 
after 1945. Aczel was a success- 
ful novelist and winner of the 
Stalin prize; Meray a novelist, 
journalist and war correspondent 
in Korea. They should be com- 
mended for their courage in 
pointing to the mixture of zeal, 
cowardice, and blindness with 
which they served the regime as 
well-paid bureaucrats — Stalin’s 
“engineers of the soul” — and for 
their admission of succumbing 
to a tempting life of luxury, al 
cial food stores, villas, and other 
privileges. Better than most au- 
thors who have written about 
the “captive mind”, Aczel and 
Meray caste the surface and 
below-the-surface struggle of the 
Communist intelligentsia, its ini- 
tial idealism and subsequent sur- 
render to the regime’s caresses 
and to its whip. 

But while providing us with a 
satisfactory explanation on most 
points and with revealing epi- 
sodes, the authors leave us in 
puzzlement on the most impor- 
tant one: how is it possible that 
the critical mind they display in 
retrospect was not put to use long 
before; how could they tolerate 
before the court of their own con- 
science what they saw daily 
around themselves, often in the 
circle of their families and 
friends? These questions are not 
those of the self-righteous; it 


The Intellectual in a Totalitarian State 


to inquire—if only for our own 
guidance—what sort of compro- 
mises are possible (or avoidable) 
with an ideology bent on reduc- 
ing human emg to assenting 
robots. Aczel and Meray supply 
some answers, although, one must 
say, their answers often indict 
them. 

Generally ing, the intel- 
lectual class behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—writers, poets, journalists, 
editors, professors, party-ideo- 
logues—is presented in this book 
as a monolith, as a group of man- 
darins to which things happen, 
but which initiates or creates 
nothing by itself. This image 
does not surprise those who know 
that not one printed word may 
appear without Party command 
or Party approval. But the image 
becomes even more disturbing 
when we learn that many of these 
writers belong to the generation 
of the “explorers of village life” 
(falu kutatok) who, in the Hor- 
thy regime of the 1930's, exposed 
in books and articles the peas- 
ants’ plight on the large latifun- 
dia, and to the proletarian class 
who suffered jail and beating at 
the hands of a semi-fascist po- 
lice. 

This is to say that the writers 
and journalists named by Aczel 
and Meray were no freshmen in 
the hard school of observation 
and criticism; it measures the cor- 
ruptive power of Communism 
that all of them—men of convic- 
tion and courage who had dared 
to resist the reactionary era of 
Horthy—were now reduced to the 
role of a ventriloquist’s puppets, 
losing at once their moral stami- 
na, their intellectual acumen, and 
their objective standards. 

We have learned from Hannah 
Arendt’s analysis that totalitarian 
regimes destroy responsibility and 
decision-making at every lower 
level of administration and gov- 
ernment, and concentrate it ex- 


clusively at the top. This — 
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those who are in intermediate 
positions to play the game of 
masked non-involvement or, on 
the other hand, to get involved 
when the signal from above be- 
comes clear. But since not every- 
body has 20/20 ideological vision, 
and since some learn only slowly 
to interpret the movements of 
the Party’s big carnivores, one’s 
life within the Communist system 
is a permanent state of adjust- 
ment, guesswork and required 
reading of gestures and facial ex- 
pressions. The species labelled 
-member” develops a cha- 
meleon’s adaptability to the polit- 
ical milieu or, failing to do so, 
succumbs to the sudden attack of 
bigger animals; at times, missing 
the safe line, he swallows the 
bait. 

Aczel and Meray, one-time me- 
dium-size fish in the sea of Hun- 
garian Communism, are past mas- 
ters in presenting the rich mari- 
time fauna. The old “Muscovites” 
who had spent fifteen to twenty 
years in the shadow of the Krem- 
lin, often in that of the gallows, 
had unquestioned advantages 
over the home-bred variety; not 
the least of these advantages was 
the skill they had acquired in the 
Communist guessing game. On 
the other hand, they had not a 
trace of idealism left, and were 
tied to the Party only by the 
thread of despair and cynicism. 

Under them, next to them, 
were those who became Commu- 
nists out of hatred of fascism, 
poverty, social injustice; the 
book-fed Marxist intellectuals, 
the enthusiasts and the earlier- 
persecuted, the “realists” who, 
while strangers to Marxist doc- 
trine, had suddenly discovered 
Hungary’s new geographical vo- 
cation as a neighbor of endless 
Russia. The two groups, Musco- 
vites and novices, could not com- 
municate because, without even 
mentioning the climate of fear 
and distrust, there are simply no 
terms in Communist 
for honest questioning, sincere 
exchange of ideas, for doubt, dis- 
appointment, hesitation. He who 


tries to express these 
sentiments reveals that he is no 
longer among the faithful. 


How could a revolt of the mind 
take place under such condi- 
tions? Partly with the wisdom of 
hindsight, partly with the inten- 
tion of exonerating their class, 
the authors describe the several 
spots of mental quasi-resistance, 
unorganized but alive, which had 
existed before the thaw. Such 
were the students gathered a- 
round old professor George Lu- 
kacs (after Bukharin, the first 
theoretician of Marxism), such 
were a few poets who started 
out on their own exploration of 
life on the collective farms. But 
the book makes it tragically clear 
that these individual acts of cour- 
age have practically no general 
significance in a milieu of fear, 
secrecy and dogmatism. It is on- 
ly when the tyranny on the top 
becomes, for a moment, unsure 
of itself, and when this hardly 
perceptible wavering is detected 
by the seismographs in the low- 
er regions, that a kind of move- 
ment gathers momentum and 
new hopes are permitted. Then 
all officials, except the few un- 
touchables, may be criticized (oh, 
how carefully, with what subtle 
regard to tomorrow’s eventual re- 
grouping! ), pressured into a more 
tolerant position, maneuvered in- 
to compromises. 

The resistance to Rakosi’s rule 
crystallized around Imre Nagy, 
himself an old “Muscovite”, a 
not unskilled player of the sur- 
vival game. The whole thing 
would have been impossible with- 
out the little jolt that repeated 
changes of leadership in the Krem- 
lin had produced. But since the 
Party is organized as a monolith 
—from the Kremlin down to the 
smallest local committee in a 
People’s Democracy—the jolt un- 
seated Rakosi at the same time as 
Beria and caused the (first) re- 
moval of Nagy when Malenkov 
had to go. 

The authors present Imre Nagy 
as a jovial man, a patriot gift- 


ed with the good sense of the 


Hungarian peasant. Soon after 
1953 a link was established be- 
tween the young writers and the 
older Communist leader whom 
they began to push gently into 
opposition to the i clique. 
But the part of the book which 
deals with these developments 
(up to and including the insur- 
rection) has an air of improba- 
bility. Imre Nagy is the main 
protagonist of the last act of this 
drama, but he is a surprisingly 
elusive one. His hesitation and 
reluctance are evident in spite of 
the build-up he receives. 

It seems that the “writers” fell 
into the same mistake as many 
Western observers who distin- 
guish between “good” Commun- 
ists and “bad” ones. Imre Nagy, 
as a member of the Politburo, 
shared with his 
colleagues for the Rajk case and 
for years of terror, including that 
connected with land collectivi- 
zation. In his periods of eclipse, 
he comfortably retired to his 
chair of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest. Yet, by 4 
was not an accomplice of the 
murderers,” the authors write, “he 
was indignant as the crimes of 
the Rakosi regime came to light. 
He was a champion of a new way 
of life.” 

It was perfectly natural to 
hope for even a temporary im- 
provement, a release from many 
years’ unbearable tension; but it 
would follow from the authors’ 
earlier remarks and analyses that 
the rule of the Nagy faction 
could not have produced struc- 
tural changes in Communist 
orientation and management. 

What attracted the Hungarian 
intellectual class to Nagy was, 
ultimately, their belief that free- 
dom and Marxism are compati- 
ble, that the revolting mind may 
shatter the Communist system 
and then rearrange its pieces. 
Like Ixion to his wheel of fire, 
the intellectuals remained tied to 
the System, their “hearts still 
filled (as the authors admit) with 
the Marxist-Leninist ideology of 
socialist humanism.” 
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Khrushchev's Russia 

by Edward Crankshaw. Penguin Books. 175 pp. 85 cents. 

A noted correspondent on Soviet affairs contributes an authori- 
tative study of the USSR's domestic policies, in which he explains 


why and -how life in Khrushchev's Russia “is not merely better 
in degree” than life in Stalin's Russia; "it is different in kind.” 


Patterns of Ethics in America Today 
Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. Harper. 167 pp. $3. 


Six authors interpret the various traditions of ethical thought 
and their effect upon social behavior in this symposium based 
on lectures given at The Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 


curreuf reading 


The World's Last Night 
by C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace. 113 pp. $3. 


With characteristic grace and perception, the author explores 
the challenges posed to religion by the scientific age, the mean- 
ing of prayer, the nature of belief, the position of culture in a 
democracy, and other subjects, in a new volume of essays, in 
one of which Screwtape rides again. 


Bernanos: His Political Thought and Prophecy 
by Thomas Molnar. Sheed and Ward. 202 pp. $3.95. 


Though he was "in no sense a politician,” Bernanos’ partici 
tion in the political life of his time, as described in this penetrate 
ing study, was as much an expression of the engaged Chri: 
conscience as his unique literary achievements. 


A Message to Catholics and Protestants 
by Oscar Cullmann. Eerdmans. 57 pp. $1.50. 


An eminent Protestant theologian explains the need for Christiam 
unity and suggests concrete means by which the ecumeni 
bonds between Protestants and Catholics may be strengthened 


Politics 1960 


Edited by Francis M. Carney and H. Frank Way, Jr. Wadswo 
266 pp. $3.95. 


By way of preparing the voter for the coming elections, 
University of California professors have put together a larg 
number of essays and comments written by statesmen, politiciansy 
scholars and pundits about the American political scene. Part ij 
“The Processes," shows an admirable awareness of the distinction 
between the real and the ideal; Part Il, "The Issues," wi 
fortunately observes no such distinction. 
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